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Christmas Greetings from the Editor 


N THE very first Christmas Day Jesus Christ came to earth as 
God’s gift to His people. The Bible tells us that “God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son.” We cannot give ma- 
terial gifts to God, but we can show our love for Him by giving gifts 
to one another. These gifts may be things that we make or buy or they 
may be more like God’s gift, gifts of love and kindness and good will. 
The greatest gift that Jesus brought to men was the knowledge that 
God is our loving Father and that His desire for us is that we should 
be healthy and peaceful and happy. 
The second stanza of our Prayer of Faith (see page 24) helps us 
to be peaceful and happy. It reads: 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 


When I was a child I always liked to know how my parents knew 
that the things they told me were true. Perhaps you wonder how I know 
that by saying this stanza of The Prayer of Faith you can become wise 
and true, patient, kind, and loving. Let me tell you how I know. Jesus 
said, “Ask and it shall be given unto you.” By thinking of ourselves as 
wise and true, patient, kind, and loving we are asking that we may be- 
come like our thoughts. When we have become like our thoughts, then 
we give as our gifts to others words of truth and wisdom, and kind, 
patient, loving acts. We can give these gifts not only at Christmas, but 
all through the year. 

Some of our WEE WIsDOM readers who like the paper dolls have 
written asking us to give them cutouts of the characters in their favorite 
books. “Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘Robinson Carusoe,” “Little Women,” 
and “Alice in Wonderland” have been suggested. What book would 


you like to see used? 
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BY THEODOSIA SMITH 


Ho! ho! for merry Christmas, 
Its laughter, and its joys; 

With lots and lots of secrets 
For eager girls and boys. 


There are presents in the 
closets 
And boxes in the hall; 
While in the living room a tree 


Has branches straight and tall 


That reach up to the ceiling. 
Oh, isn’t Christmas fun? 


It’s time to hang our stockings 


up; 
Then off to bed we'll run. 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


By Cecile Pearson 


LAINE DAVIS sat watching the spicy pine 
spirals that fell from his grandfather’s 
plane. Grandfather Davis was finishing a slen- 
der board to the smoothness of satin. When it 
had been laid on a neat pile of similar pieces, 
he looked at the square-paned window where 
great feathery snowflakes were banked against 
the glass. 

“White Christmas for sure, son,” he said 
cheerily. 

“That will be fine for the new sleds and 
the Snow Carnival,” Blaine said a bit wistfully. 

“Snow Carnival, eh? How’s your old sled 
holding out?” 

“Oh, it’s—I’ve outgrown it almost. Mother 
wants me to give it to Willard for Christmas. | 
could mend and paint it, but I 
want to get him a new one. | saw 
a red racer in Mr. Wasson’s shop 
window that has keen lines. It 
looks racy.” 

“I see. And you have no 
money to buy it with, since your 
father is working up north in the 
woods, eh?” 

“Grandpa Davis guesses ev- 
erything,” Blaine thought. Since 
Blaine’s father had been away, 
Blaine turned to his grandfather 
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with many problems. 

“Red racer, you say?” Grandfather Davis 
mused, looking down at Blaine. 

“Yes, it could even beat Ord Wortman’s 
flyer on High School Hill, I believe. It has long, 
narrow runners and steel shoes. The handholds 
are just right for a flying start.” 

Blaine’s eyes were shining as he pictured the 
red sled flying like a comet to victory. 

“Just think! Willard could enter the schoo! 
races at the Snow Carnival the day after Christ- 
mas if he had it. Wish I knew a 
way to earn four dollars. I’d do 
any kind of work.” 

“We-e-e-ll, I could use a boy 
about your size. Bess gets anxious 
to be fed about this time of 
day. Paths need shoveling when 
it snows. Hens want warm mash. 
I'd a sight rather tinker here in 
the shop this time of year.” 

“Oh, Grandpa! You mean | 
could——” 

“Egg basket’s on the pantry 
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shelf. Find the shovel in the shed. Throw Bess 
three forkfuls of hay.” 

Blaine grabbed Grandpa Davis in a brief, 
tight hug of joy. 

“Come every day this week and do my 
chores and I'll make Willard a sled so near like 
the one in the window that you won’t be able 
to tell them apart.” 

That would be even better than buying it, 
Blaine decided. 

He dashed excitedly out to the barn lot. 


HE CARPENTRY shop sang with Christ- 

mas expectancy in the week that followed. 
The hens even seemed to sing over their mash. 
Bess lowed a daily greeting to Blaine, and the 
brown eggs in the bas- 
ket grew in number. 
Fresh straw made a 
comfortable bed for the 
cow. Milk foamed over 
the tin pail and snow 
was banked high along 
the paths. Oh, it was 
fun doing chores! 


Blaine scarcely 
stopped whistling those 
four days before Christ- 
mas. Willard was full 
of questions about 
Blaine’s secret trips to 
Grandpa’s, and it was 
hard for Blaine to keep 
from shouting out the 
great news. He almost 
burst with his secret. 

Somehow the days 
slowly passed. Grand- 
father’s chores were 
done nightly and Blaine 
always lingered after- 
wards in the busy car- 
pentry shop. Each eve- 
ning he saw some new 
piece of pine, length of 
hard steel, or gay coat 


“From Grandpa to 
Blaine.” the card said 


of red lacquer go into the making of the splen- 
did sled. 

“If it were mine, I’d want it blue,” Blaine 
said once. 

“Blue, you say?” Grandfather Davis asked 
him. ‘“Why blue?” 

“Oh, blue looks clean like ice, and swift, | 
guess. But red’s all right—pretty on the snow.” 

Every night on the way home Blaine stopped 
before Mr. Wasson’s store window to compare 
that sled with the one his grandfather was mak- 
ing. The fleet-looking racer stood alene on a 
bank of cotton snow. A bright light above 
glimmered down on it and a row of tiny lighted 
Christmas trees sent gleaming shimmers across 
its satin finish. Passing groups of boys eyed it 
longingly. 

Then the night came 
when Blaine carried 
Willard’s red sled 
home. His hands fit so 
comfortably into the 
side slots that he held it 
close against his body. 
He thought how grand 
it would be to take a 
flying leap down the 
hillside street on which 
Grandpa lived, but he 
must keep the sled im- 
maculately new for a 
gift, he remembered. 

The stars had al- 
ready come out, and the 
snow was a purplish, 
gleaming blanket under 
his feet. The cold air 
tweaked at the tip of 
his nose and his ears 
and his toes. This was 
coasting weather! 

A group of boys 
were standing before 
Wasson’s store window. 
Blaine stopped a mo- 
ment to show them the 
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exact image of the red sled before them. “Oh, 
jiminy, look at that! Let’s try it!” they all cried. 
But Biaine only laughed and went quickly on 
down Main Street. Soon he turned up the dark- 
er lane that was Riverside, where he lived. 

Now he was alone again in the shadowy 
stillness. The dry snow squeaked under his feet. 
The new lacquer smelled pleasant, and the feel 
of the slim sled in his arms started a thought 
knocking at his mind’s door. With that sled he 
could win the trophy in the races. He had 
worked hard for the sled. Willard had not 
earned it. It would be so easy not to mention 
that it was for his brother. After all—may- 

Blaine did not take the sled into the house. 
He hid it quickly and silently in the dark shed 
behind the wood. 


MY, RS. DAVIS and Willard were waiting in 
A the cheery kitchen for Blaine. Supper sim- 
mered on the back of the glowing range and the 
warm fragrance of it filled the room. The little 
red hearth windows sent out a rosy glow on a 
platter of golden potato cakes, and fragrant 
purple juice oozed over a yellow 
huckleberry pudding. Mrs. Davis 
had cooked the dishes that Blaine 
liked especially. 

But Blaine scarcely noticed the 
delightful meal when it was placed 
on the red-checkered cloth in the 
cheering lamplight, or the kind, 
knowing smile his mother gave him. 
He was filled only with longing for 
the red sled. 

After supper though, in the long 
living room where the dancing fire- 
light was reflected on the shining oak floor, 
Blaine could not keep the Christmas spirit from 
dancing within him. The fir tree sent home by 
his father reached to the ceiling and stretched 
its arms hungrily for ornaments and gifts. It 
filled the room with a fragrance of spicy mys- 
tery. 

Mother hummed a carol as she wound gay 


paper chains around the dense boughs. Willard 
and Blaine daubed bits of cotton snow on the 
needle tips. When the tree was finished they 
joined hands and danced around it. 

Then when the house was quiet and Blaine 
had climbed into bed beside his sleeping broth- 
er, secret envy came knocking again. A long 
time he lay thinking. Willard breathed in 
healthy sleep. It was time to slip out and bring 
in the red sled, but Blaine tried to put off as 
long as he could the moment that would make 
the sled definitely Willard’s. 

From the open window beside his bed, 
Blaine looked up at a brilliant star-studded sky. 
On just such a night long ago had been born 
the little Babe to whom this night was kept 
sacred. Then Blaine looked down at his sleep- 
ing brother’s face. 

Boards creaked as Blaine slipped out of bed 
across the room and into the kitchen. The out- 
side door squeaked and the sharp, frosty air 
made him catch a quick breath. Coming back, 
he bumped the table with a sled runner, but no 
one heard him. 

Squatting beside the red embers of the fire 
Blaine printed, “From Blaine to 
Willard,” on a white tag. It was 
dark under the Christmas tree, but 
the red sled reflected the glow of 
the hot coals and the white card 
stood out proudly. 

Such a feeling of happiness as 
sent Blaine hurrying back to bed! 
He should have liked to sit up with 
the tree all night but he knew that 
if he got to sleep quickly morning 


Psi would come all the sooner. How he 


would enjoy Willard’s surprise! 
‘He went back to bed and soon all in the 
Davis house slumbered. No one heard the door 
close on Mr. Davis’s midnight return or knew 
that he would be with them on the morrow. 


B LAINE could not believe that he had slept 
the whole night through when he heard his 
father calling, “Merry (Please turn to page 21) 
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1. Christ - mas stars that glit - the sky bright, 
2. Lit - tle pine tree hold - Gifts for great and ‘small; 
5 = F 
You are__ilike the that shone On that ho - ly night. 
Once the Christ child came to earth, Sweet -est gift of all. 
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PaRT ONE 


NE BRIGHT Saturday morn- 

ing the postman strode up Juni- 

per Lane with a small yet precious box for Peter 
Brent. 

The odd, yellow stamp told Peter that the 
packet had come all the way from South Amer- 
ica. 

With eager fingers the boy tore the paper 
from the package. There snuggled down in a 
bed of cotton, lay a plump, little nugget of 


Illustrated by Harold Phillips C 


By ESTELLE URBAHNS h 


author of “The Courage of Singing Boy” 
“The Lark” and other stories 


shining gold! 
“Do you suppose it’s real gold, Peter?” in- al 
quired Polly, lifting wide, questioning eyes to h 


her brother. 

“Of course! The day Uncle Dick left for cl 
South America to take over the Anacalda Mine y 
he said he was going to send me a genuine gold 
nugget.”” Peter turned the small, gleaming lump 
of metal over and over so that he and Polly 
might gaze at it to their hearts’ content. 
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“Look, Polly! It’s shaped like a cherry!” ex- 
claimed Peter. “I’m going to call it my Golden 
Cherry!” 

“I think it looks more like a beautiful, yel- 
low moonbeam,” suggested Polly, who often 
thought of lovely unusual things to say. 

A moonbeam! The word caught Peter's 
fancy. 

“Hooray!” he cried. “The Golden Cherry is 
hereby rechristened the Golden Moonbeam!” 

That evening, while Mother and Polly and 
Peter, the little family of three that lived so 
happily yet so thriftily, in the wee white house 


/} 


at the end of Juniper Lane, sat at the table, 
Mother turned to Peter. — 

“Son,” she said, “you’ve wanted a new 
chemical set for a long time. Why don’t you sell 
your gold nugget and buy one?” 

A new chemical set would certainly be fun 
to have, Peter agreed to himself—only he re- 
called how bravely Mother tried to make very 
little money cover a great many needs. He re- 


minded himself that the check that the post- 
man brought every three months was never 
enough for all their wants, and that Mother 
had had to place a sign in the front window 
which read: 

PLAIN SEWING 

Neatly Done 


After the sign was up ladies began to come 
down Juniper Lane to be fitted for simple 
frocks. Peter had found work for the after- 
school hours at Denny’s Bookstore and gave 
most of his earnings to Mother. But even so 
there were still many unfilled needs of the little 
family. 

When the cost of clothes and shoes and 
food had all been added together, there seemed 
not so much as a penny to spare for such jolly 
things as bright paints for the dim kitchen, new 
dishes, or gay curtains in place of the mended 
ones. 

Now a golden nugget the size of a cherry 
had been laid in Peter’s hands! If a good chance 
came to sell the nugget, Peter decided, then he 
would use the money to work magic for the wee 
white house. But until he found a good chance 
to sell, he would keep the precious ball of met- 
al tucked away snugly in his drawer where he 
could look at it every day. Until it was sold the 
Golden Moonbeam would be his dearest treas- 
uré— 

The soft tinkle of dishes aroused Peter from 
his daydream. He glanced across the table at 
Mother, and met her eyes. “Or,” she said again, 

\“perhaps it would be wise for you to sell your 
\hugget and buy those corduroy slacks you liked 
well!” 

“I was intending to sell it,” declared Peter 
with vigor, “but I don’t want to spend the 
money on things for myself. I have another plan 
if—if you don’t mind.” Peter’s eyes were dark 
with pleading. 

Mother smiled at him with confidence. 
“Son,” she replied, “the nugget is yours to do 
with as you wish, but since it is valuable, give 
it the best of care until you decide.” 

Cradling the Moonbeam in his warm palm, 
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Peter gazed at it fondly. Why, in the glow of 
early evening the bit of gold was as lovely as a 
small pool of light! It’s soft gleam seemed to 
whisper a promise of something splendid to 
come. 


>\, N HIS way to the bookstore from school 
next afternoon a sign in the Music Shop 
caught Peter’s eye. It read: 


FOR SALE 
$8.00 
Easy Terms 


The sign stood against a plain little radio 
cabinet which was stained a dusky-brown. It 
was sturdy-looking, but Peter thought it looked 
lonely there in the window. It seemed to say, “I 
do appear a bit dull, I know, but I am capable 

of sweet music.” 

Music! The idea caught Peter’s fancy; for 
often Mother had said, “If only we had a bit of 
music!” But with a quick smile she always 
added, ‘““Who knows? before another year we 
may have a little radio!” 

“We can have this one! I'll get it for Moth- 
er’s birthday! I won’t have to sell the Moonbeam 
to do it either,” Peter decided in triumph. “I 
can buy the radio with my weekly savings!” 
Was he not earning three dollars a week? A 
share of that money was his to do with as he 
pleased. Right now two dollars, in dimes and 
nickles that had been saved bit by bit, lay in 
his bureau drawer. The money had been in- 
tended for a junior kodak for himself-—— 

Peter pushed the thought 
of the kodak away and looked 
again at the little radio with its 
sign, “Easy Terms.’” Perhaps 
easy terms meant payments 


of a dollar a week. Paying for it would be 
far from easy, Peter was sure, but it could 
be done by adding the fifty cents that he put 
each week into his savings bank to the fifty cents 
that he used for small school expenses and for 
pleasure. It would not be fun to go without 


‘cones and popsicles. It would be very hard to 


give up Sunday rides on the white launch at 
Riverbank, but it could be done. Peter was sure 
that Polly would help by sacrificing her share of 
sweets and fun. He could always count on 
Polly. 


“I—I’m going to try for it,” Peter told his 
racing heart. He entered the Music Shop. 


N R. JULIAN, the owner, stood behind the 
- counter. Peter flushed with pleasure at 
sight of the kindly-faced man, for Mr. Julian 
had been a very good friend of Daddy’s. He 
was still a good friend of the little family of 
three that lived in the wee cottage at the end 
of Juniper Lane. Sometimes in summer Mr. 
Julian drove up to the wee cottage with a crate 
of fruit from his sunny hill farm. At Christmas 
time he always sent gifts. So surely he would 
make it easy for Peter to buy the little radio! 

At Peter’s inquiry, Mr. Julian explained that 
the radio cabinet had been made and the radio 
set carefully put together by Ted Blair, a local 
high-school boy. “Ted calls it a ‘music box,’ ” 
added Mr. Julian, “and even though it is home- 
made it will hook up with all local stations as 
well as Highport.” 

Peter caught his breath. 
Highport! Why, that meant 
that the little music box could 
connect with WMG and LKS, 
with the Junior Artists’ pro- 
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gram and Tarzan of the Apes, 
besides the Morning Melody 
Hour that Mother would love! 

Peter’s thoughts flew to the 
house in Juniper Lane. In fancy 
he could see the music box in the snug bay 
window. He could picture Mother clapping her 
hands and saying, “Oh, we’ve always needed 
the cheer of music——” 

Mr. Julian’s voice broke in on Peter’s 
thought. “Ted Blair is anxious to sell the music 
box, for his father bought a Mastertone from 
us last week, and the small radio is no longer 
needed in their home. I have agreed to handle 
the sale for Ted. The important thing is to find 
a dependable buyer.” 

Peter pressed close to the counter. His voice 
sang. “I'd make a dependable buyer, Mr. Julian, 
because I want to buy the radio for Mother!” 
There! The splendid words were out! 


“Indeed!” Mr. Julian’s tone was thoughtful. 
“And do you wish, my lad, to take the full re- 
sponsibility of paying for the radio?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I do!” declared Peter with 
vigor. He then explained about his weekly earn- 
ings, adding, “You see, sir, I could pay down 
the two dollars that I have saved for a junior 
kodak and give my promise to pay a whole dol- 
lar every week for six weeks.” 

“I am sure,” said Mr. Julian thoughtfully, 
“that two dollars down and a dollar a week 
would be satisfactory to Ted, but, my boy, there 
is the question of your weekly payments. They 
will mean rigid sacrifice for six weeks. That is 
a long time to be without spending money. 
Have you thought about that?” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve been thinking about it, but I 
won’t mind m-much,” declared Peter with fine 


spirit. ‘Besides, we’d have the 
music box, and that would 
make up for everything.” 

“T see.” Mr. Jultan’s voice 
was very gentle. But suddenly 
he was saying the strangest thing. “Do you re- 
alize, son, that even though you make a satis- 
factory first payment and take the radio home, 
it will still belong to Ted?” 


Peter lifted startled eyes. “Still belong to 
Ted!” 

“Exactly, my boy. The music box now be- 
longs to Ted, and it will continue to belong to 
him until every penny owing for it is paid. But 
when every penny owing is paid, it will then 
belong to you.” 

Startling words! Peter, his face a pucker of 
dismay, was trying his best to understand these 
words. The harder he thought, however, the 
less bewildering they became. Mr. Julian was 
right; the music box really would belong to Ted 
until the entire eight dollars were paid. 

“I—I see what you mean, sir,’ admitted 
Peter, bravely forcing a smile. 

Thereupon Mr. Julian said a more astonish- 
ing thing. “In case, Peter, you cannot make all 
of the payments, I should be forced to take the 
music box away from you and again put it in 
my window for sale.” 

Take the radio away! Peter’s thoughts spun 
in a very whirl. Why, instead of making it easy 
for him to buy the music box, Mr. Julian, who 
was the family’s very good friend, seemed to be 
trying to make it harder and harder every mo- 
ment. Was he attempting to prove that buying 
on easy terms was not easy at all? 

Mr. Julian, who appeared to guess Peter's 
thought, said with patience, (Please turn to page 24) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


HORTLY after noon on October 19, 

1901, every inhabitant of Paris was 

out on the street or a rooftop to see the excitement. 

That daring young Brazilian, Santos Dumont, was 

again going to try for the prize of twenty thousand 

dollars offered by Henri Deutsch to the first man 

who could fly an airship from the Aero Club Park, 

around the Eiffel Tower and back to the park in half 
an hour. 

Twice Dumont'’s flights for the prize had ended 
in failure, and I suspect that some of the people 
came out to watch this third try in the selfish hope 
of witnessing a wreck as exciting as the one that had 
ended the second attempt. Everything had gone well 
on that second flight until the propeller had begun 
to cut the airship’s suspension ropes. To prevent its 
cutting them all, Dumont had had to shut off his 
motor. Drifting with the wind and attempting to 
land, he had crashed on the roof of a hotel, and 
there he had dangled far above the street until fire- 
men came to his rescue. 

Dumont’s airship had been ruined, but that same 
day he began the construction of a new and better 
one. Now it was finished. Its test flights had en- 
couraged Dumont, and he rose from the ground of 
the Aero Club feeling sure that this time the prize 
would be his. Flying with the wind, he reached the 
Eiffel Tower in nine minutes, which left him over 


twenty minutes for the return flight. 

But as he rounded the tower his troubles began. 
He had counted on the wind’s slowing him up when 
he turned directly into it, but he had not counted on 
having motor trouble at the same time. That is what 
happened however, and he wasted precious minutes 
working on the stubborn motor while the cheers and 
jeers of the people in the street below came plainly 
to his ears. 

Finally Dumont got the little engine started 
again. Pushing it for all it was worth, he headed 
for the finish line. As he drew closer, the spectators 
began to eye their watches almost as much as they 
did the airship chugging back toward the Aero 
Club Park; for the finish was going to be close, and 
twenty thousand dollars was at stake. With a bare 
three-quarters of a minute to spare, Santos Dumont 
guided his ship across the finish line. 

Can you guess what the young Brazilian did with 
the prize money? Right! He used it to build new air- 
ships. All told, he built ten lighter-than-air dirigibles, 
and when he heard about the American Wright 
brothers and their heavier-than-air machines, Santos 
Dumont began to experiment with craft of that type 
too. His was one of the very first successful heavier- 
than-air planes in Europe. 

Although Dumont did his work far from his 
native land, today he is known (Please turn to page 15) 
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A tale written about 
the birth of Jesus 


hen EARTH lay silent, while 
overhead gleamed the quiet 
stars. On the softly rounded hills near Bethle- 
hem a group of shepherds kept watch over their 
flocks. A bell tinkled now and then as the sheep 
stirred on the ground. 

As the shepherds rested they lifted wonder- 
ing eyes to the heavens. Always they waited, 
longing and hoping. Many years before God 
had promised to send a Savior to the world, one 
who would teach men how to live better, a King 
that all men might obey and love. The prophets 
long had talked of His coming. 

“But I am an old man now,” one of the 
aged shepherds said with disappointment. “I 
have kept the faith of our fathers. I have been 
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faithful unto the law. | want to see this King 
so that I may worship Him.” The aged one 
bowed his head sadly. “But He is not yet come.” 

“The traveler that passed some weeks ago 
brought news,” a younger shepherd told him. 
“He had traveled many miles from the East, 
and he said that the Magi—the wisest of all 
men who study the stars night after night—are 
saying strange things. They are saying that the 
time is near for this King to come. The Wise 
Men of the East are waiting for the sign.” The 
young shepherd looked out over the sleeping 
sheep. ‘Be patient a while longer,” he said to 
the older man. 

As they waited that night, watching the 
sleeping sheep, a star appeared in the sky—a 
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star much brighter than ever a star had been 
before. It shone with a heavenly light that illu- 
mined the hillside. The shepherds stared in 
open-mouthed amazement. They trembled with 
fear and fell upon their knees, bowing their 
faces to the ground. 

Then an angel—God’s messenger—stood 
among them. ‘Fear not,” the angel told them, 
“for I bring you good tidings of great joy. Unto 
you is born this day in the city of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

As the shepherds listened to the greatest 
message ever given to man, the air about them 
was filled with a heavenly choir praising God 
and singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

When the singing on the hillside had ceased 
and the angels were gone, the shepherds stood 
up and talked excitedly one to the other. “Let 
us hasten unto Bethlehem and see this thing 
which has come to pass, this thing which the 
Lord has made known to us.” 

The old shepherd’s face was radiant with 
joy as he put down his staff. “The King has 
come! The King has come!” he cried triumph- 
antly. 

The younger shepherd picked the staff up 
from the ground. “I will keep watch over the 
flocks while you seek the new King,” he told 
the aged man affectionately. “And when you 
have found Him, return, so that I too may go 
and worship Him.” 


HE MOON shone over the distant town of 
Bethlehem; that city of David with its flat- 
roofed white houses nestling among the olive 
trees. The town was full of people, for it was 
the time of the Passover. Many had come to the 
city to have their names put upon the list as the 
Roman emperor had ordered. In all the houses 
and inns there was no room. Some travelers 
there were who had to seek shelter under the 
trees; some in the stables. 
The shepherds hastened into Bethlehem, 
and there they found Joseph, the carpenter, and 
Mary, his young wife, in a stable watching be- 


side their first-born son as He lay in a manger. 
The shepherds knew this was the newborn King, 
for the star had guided their way. They bowed 
down reverently and gazed in wonder and 
adoration upon the infant Child. 

They told Mary, the mother, of the angel 
and the heavenly choir and of the things that 
God had revealed unto them. Mary listened 
quietly to their words. The Lord had told her 
that her son would be great, and that He would 
be called the Son of God, and of His kingdom 
there would be no end. 


In the yard just outside the stable three 
camels knelt, and three travelers climbed from 
their backs. The travelers were the Three Wise 
Men from the East. At last they had received the 
sign for which they had been waiting. They 
had seen the star that shone so much brighter 
than all other stars, and they had followed it 
to the manger in Bethlehem. 

Dust from the long journey hung heavy on 
the rich robes that the Wise Men wore. They 
shook the folds of their loose garments as they 
walked. Their tall stately figures filled the 
stable door. They saw the little Babe in the 
manger and knew at once that this was the in- 
fant King whom they sought. They dropped to 
their knees, their faces to the ground, and 
worshiped Him as their Lord. 

Then they stood up and offered rare gifts 
of the treasured things they had brought from 
their own country. They gave precious per- 
fumes, fragrant gums, and gold. They told 
Mary how they had read in the stars that the 
King would come, how the sign had been given. 
and how they had followed a star until it hung 
above this very stable door. 

Mary kept the things that the Wise Men and 
the shepherds told her silently in her heart. As 
she watched the Babe sleeping in His manger 
bed her own eyes gleamed with a divine and 
holy love. Joseph and Mary named this infant 
Jesus, as it had been revealed unto them. The 
name Jesus means salvation. It was to save that 
Jesus came into this world. 

When the Three Wise Men had departed on 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOY ~\\\\\ 


BY F. ELLENORE PRINCE 


| wish that | might have seen Him, 
That dear little Christmas Boy, 

When the shepherds went to worship 
And the angels sang for joy. 


| wish that | might have touched Him, 
That dear little Christmas Child, 

When the Wise Men knelt at His manger 
And His mother Mary smiled. 


| wish that | might have brought Him, 
That dear little Christmas Lad, 
Some gifts on His birthday morning, 


Some toys to have made Him glad. 


| wish that | might have heard Him, 
The Christmas Babe grown tall, 
Say, “Bring Me the little children, 


Because | love them all.” 


But when on His birthday I’m giving 
These presents so gayly piled 

That the children He loves may be happy, 
It will gladden the Christmas Child. 


their camels to spread the glad 
tidings of the coming of Jesus the 
Savior to the people of their own 
country, and the shepherds had re- 
turned to their flocks in the hills, 
Mary held the baby Jesus close in 
her arms and sang a tender lul- 
laby. 

She sang with a new joy in her 
heart, and like a refrain of sweet 
music her song echoes and re- 
echoes in the world today. Unto 
us a Savior is born. For us He 
was given. To us He came, bring- 
ing love from the Father-God. He 
reigns in the hearts of all who 
love Him. 


Our Stamp 
Collectors 


( Continued¥¥6m page 12) 


as Brazil's greatest air pioneer. 
That is why you see pictures of 
two of his ships on the two Bra- 
zilian air-mail adhesives shown. 
One shows his airship No. 6, in 
which he made his famous flight 
around the Eiffel Tower; on the 
other is his biplane, “14 Bis.” 


Both these crafts look queer, al- 
most laughable, when we compare 
them with the sleek, modern 
specimens pictured on the other 
two stamps, but we must remem- 
ber that without the patient ex- 
periments of men like the Wright 
brothers and Santos Dumont we 
should have no aircraft at all to- 
day. 

Actually Russia does not yet 
have any airship so big as the one 
pictured on her stamp. Possibly 
that is a drawing of a ship the 
Soviet government hopes to have 
some day. On the other hand, the 
Egyptian stamp pictures a well- 
known plane, the Dornier DO-X, 
which made news by flying across 
the Atlantic Ocean several years 


ago. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STAR 


Jean Galbraith (9 years) 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


There was a gleaming star 
Shining in the west; 
It traveled on and on 
And o’er Bethlehem took its 
rest. 


The angels told the Wise Men 
Of the holy birth; 

And told them to go and worship, 
Worship the King of the earth. 


The star led the Wise Men 

To the place where Jesus lay, 
A baby in a manger, 

Sleeping on the hay. 


THE CIRCUS 


Marcie Ann Morris (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Have you ever seen a circus clown 

That wears a spotted gown? 

Have you seen the elephant’s 
floppy ears? 

I wonder how he ever hears! 


And the dogs with their cute 
tricks, 

Looping loops, jumping sticks. 

Doesn’t everybody have lots of 
fun 

When the circus to town has 
come? 
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SAUCY SUCCEEDS 
(A Story about the October Cover) 


Dorothy Hunt (13 years) 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 


When Saucy came to live in the 
new neighborhood it was her one 
endeavor to let all of the neigh- 
boring cats and dogs know that 
she was not to be trifled with. Ex- 
cept for Nippy, the black pup 


across the street, she had suc- 


ceeded. So far Saucy had not 
frightened Nippy once, but she 
certainly meant to. 

On October thirty-first Nippy’s 
folks were all telling stories of the 
spooks that came out on Hallo- 
ween night. The stories made 
Nippy’s hair stand on end, they 
were so scary. In the meantime 
Saucy’s folks had made a jack-o’- 
lantern and placed it in the back 
yard. Saucy wanted a place to 
sleep, so she hopped inside the 
jack-o’-lantern and went to sleep. 

When Saucy woke up she 
looked at the sky through the lan- 
tern’s mouth, It was just dusk. Her 
eyes dropped. There right in front 
of her was a lovely red ball with 
a yellow stripe around it. 

“How -lovely it would be to 
play with that ball,” she thought, 
as she pushed her paw out of the 
lantern’s mouth. 

Just a minute before Nippy had 
spied the same ball and had 
trotted over to have a chew at it. 
He was just rounding the pump- 
kin when Saucy stuck out her paw. 

When Nippy saw the myste- 


rious paw “his eyes fairly popped. 
His thoughts flew to the ghost 
stories he had just heard. 

“It’s a ghost!” thought Nippy. 
He turned and fled. 

Saucy did not know it, but she 
had succeeded in scaring Nippy! 


THE FAIRIES’ CONCERT 


Alethea Nelson (12 years) 
Woodville, Uralla, N. S. W., 
Australia 


When walking in the *bush one 
day 

What do you think I saw? 

Why, half a dozen pixies 

And a dozen fays or more. 


The fairy queen was seated 
Upon a throne of lily flowers, 
And the birdies sang their greet- 

ings 
From the snow-white hawthorn 
bowers. 


The sun was shining brightly 
On the magic circle green 

When the fairies held a concert 
To welcome their new queen. 


They sang about the sunshine, 
The birds, and the breeze; 

But soon they saw me watching 
And fluttered through the trees. 


Slowly I wandered homeward 
To dream about the day 
When I watched a magic circle 
And scared the fays away. 


* Bush is the Australian term for woods. 
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MY DOLL COLLECTION 


Patricia Brown (9 years) 
Oakland, Calif. 


I have about ninety dolls from 
different lands. I have them from 
Canada, Hawaii, the British Isles, 
Alaska, Russia, Palestine, The 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Argen- 
tina, South Africa, Japan, Mexico, 
Sweden, France, Rumania, India, 
China, and a few other places. 

One of the most interesting 
dolls is the one from Rumania. 
She was sent to us by Queen 
Marie of Rumania as a friendship 
doll. She is dressed like a peasant 
girl in a hand-embroidered dress. 

I have a doll dressed in an old- 
fashioned costume of 1875. She 
is dressed like a fashionable lady 
going to church on Easter in her 
lovely silk gown and bonnet. 

I have a doll, dressed like a 
deaconess, who welcomes all our 
new dolls from different lands 
like the real deaconesses do for- 
eigners at the immigration sta- 
tions. She is dressed all in black ex- 
cept her collar, cuffs, and tie, 
which are white. She has a string 
of black beads with a gold cross 
on it. 

One of: my Swiss dolls is over 
forty years old. My great-grand- 
father brought her to my aunt 
from Switzerland, and now my 
aunt has given her to me. During 
the years that she was laid away 
moths ate all her hair, and now 
she has a new wig made out of my 
own hair. She is dressed in the 
exact costume worn in one part of 
Switzerland. 

Ai-ko-san is the name of one of 
our Japanese dolls. Ai-ko-san 
means ‘Miss Love.” She is in a 
festival costume. 

I enjoy collecting the dolls very 
much. - 


A TRIP TO THE MOON 


Betty Jones 
Louisville, Ky. 


One bright night when the moon 


was out 
And the stars were shining 
above, 
I got in my _ silver-and-golden 
coach 


Drawn by a silver dove. 


The kind moon saw me coming, 
And put out a silver ray; 

It shone down right upon me 
And helped me find the way. 


MY LITTLE BROTHER 


Helen Ingeborg Haug (7 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


I have a little brother 
With a smile so very gay, 

And blue eyes like our mother’s, 
And always full of play. 


He often is a bother 

When my friends come to play; 
But I love this tiny brother 

More and more each day. 


TRUCKS 


Ann Keen (10 years) 
Norristown, Pa. 


I think that trucks are funny 
things. 
I look right down the road 
And see them coming straight at 
me 
With all their heavy load. 


I cross the road and turn around 
And see trucks green and red 
and brown, 
And wonder if they feel the load 
They carry into town. 


LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER 


Bobby Barton (8 years) 
Steilacoom, Wash. 


Dear Lord, come while I sleep 
And make the puddles wide and 
deep. 
My boots are shiny, red, and new— 
I'd like to see what they can do. 


A LITTLE SAILBOAT 


John Walter Boyer (8 years) 
Wilmington, Del. 


I saw a little sailboat 
A-sailing on the blue, 

And when the waves went up. 
It went up too. 

When the wind did not blow 

The little boat went very slow. 


OUR CANARY 


Gloria Joan Zawick (61/4 years) 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


We have a canary, 
His name is Pete; 
He is yellow all over 
From his head to his feet. 
I give him fresh water and seeds 
every day 
So he will be happy and gay. 


Editor's Note: Any girl or boy under 
fifteen may send us his poems and 
stories for publication. Each month our 
guild judges select for publication the 
best material received. Those whose 
work is published receive guild mem- 
bership cards. Remember, each time 
you send in your work it must be ac- 
companied by a note from one of your 
parents or a teacher, saying that it is 
your own original effort. We cannot 
use copied work. Because of the large 
amount of material received we can- 
not return unused work. 

In selecting poems and stories for 
publication, our judges consider origi- 
nality of subject and expression and the 
age of the writer. All work must reach 
us three months in advance of the 
month for which it is intended, and 
stories about the cover design should 
be mailed within a week after you 
receive the current magazine. We pub- 
lish the first good story received. 
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Mary Lous Gift 


By Minola Maddy 


“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old 
From angels bending near the earth, 
To touch their harps of gold ai 


ARY LOU was singing carols with the 

-Y 4. radio. She liked to sing. Every afternoon 

at four the story lady invited her listeners to 

sing with her. She always seemed to know what 
children liked to do. Now she was talking: 

“As I tell you good-by this Christmas Eve, 
children, I want you to remember just one thing: 
that the true joy of Christmas lies in giving— 
not just in giving thoughtless gifts but in giv- 
ing something of value to some one who really 
needs it. Every boy and girl can give at least 
one worth-while present if his feet and hands 
are active and his eyes wide open. And remem- 
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With an effort she man- 
aged to smile back at him 


ber! it doesn’t always require money to give a 
worth-while gift.” 

The program was over and Mary Lou sighed. 
Here it was Christmas Eve, and for three days 
she had been trying to think of some one who 
needed a real gift. Of course she had prepared 
the usual gifts for her aunts and uncles and her 
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few friends, but those gifts did not count. 

She jumped down from the radio bench, 
and walked over to the huge Christmas tree that 
was so tall that it almost touched the big lights 
in the ceiling. Even the rich beauty of the tree’s 
decorations—for it was a beautiful tree—did 
not make Mary Lou happy, for she felt left out. 


Christmas at the big stone house in which 
Mary Louise Vincent lived with her young 
mother and father was a very busy time, but if 
one was only eight and left to herself a great 
deal it was apt to be a lonely time. For several 
days before Christmas both Mother and Daddy 
were much too busy to spend any time with a 
little girl. On Christmas Eve they always gave a 
big party for their friends, and Mary Lou was 
tucked into bed promptly at eight-thirty. Of 
course she always had breakfast with her par- 
ents on Christmas morning, but Nanna, combi- 
nation nurse and housekeeper, was the only one 
who ever got up early enough to help with the 
business of opening presents. And somehow the 
presents never seemed quite so nice without 
Mother and Daddy. The new dolls never quite 
took the place of Matilda Ann, the first big 
“‘shut-eye” doll Mary Lou had ever received. Of 
course new toys were nice, but she had so many 
already. What Mary Lou really enjoyed most 
was helping Nanna sort out the broken and dis- 
carded toys that each year were sent to the set- 
tlement house across town. Once Mary Lou had 
begged to go with James, the chauffeur, when 
he delivered the toys, but Mother had said quite 
firmly that a settlement house was no place for 
her little girl to go. 


“Mary Louise!” Mother’s voice wafted in 
silvery tones down the wide stairway. 

“Coming!” Mary Lou’s heart leaped. Per- 
haps Mother needed her for something! Some- 
times when Marie, her mother’s clever French 
maid, was away Mary Lou got to snap Mother’s 
gown in the back or carefully fasten the beau- 
tiful clasp of her necklace. It was indeed nice 
to be needed. 

But when Mary Lou entered the room, 
Mother was sitting on her bed in the midst of 
many tissue-wrapped packages, holding a list in 
her hands. Dark-eyed Marie was sorting the 
packages as Mother read off the names on her 
list. 

“Darling!” Mother caught Mary Lou to her 
in a quick but close hug. “You're as quiet as a 
mouse. Do you feel well?” 
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It was on the tip of Mary Lou’s tongue to —_— unnoticed and walk over to Mead Street, per- 
burst out, “Let me help, Mummy! Send Marie haps she could find somebody there to give a 


away so I can help you.” real gift to. 

But the next moment Mother was asking, Choosing coat, cap, and gloves from the hall 
“Have you checked over your list of gifts, dear? closet and going stealthily out the heavy front 
James is going to deliver our packages this door was easy. Even Nanna was much too busy 
afternoon, so get yours ready for him to take _ to notice a little girl on Christmas Eve, espe- 
also.” cially a little girl who never before in her life 

The little girl turned disconsolately away. had gone out the front door without some one 
She had wanted to deliver her own gifts. to accompany her. 

Even Christmas shopping had been no fun. Mary Lou’s heart beat excitedly. Would her 
Nanna had helped her prepare the list of names _ plan succeed? For the first time Christmas be- 
of all her friends, aunts, cousins, and other rela- gan to be exciting. 
tives, but there the trouble had begun. Not one There was a feeling of snow in the air as 


of the persons on Mary Lou’s list really needed = Mary Lou turned toward Mead Street, which 
anything. Of course her chum Emily wanted a —_—_ was only a few blocks away. Mary Lou had 
dog, a little Scotty, but Emily’s daddy was going —_ often been there in the car, but never on foot. 
to buy it for her. Mary Lou finally decided ona _It was lined with little stores and shops of all 
pretty white scarf, although Emily had at least —_—kinds. Mother sometimes let Mary Lou go along 
five lovely scarfs already! when she purchased books at Mr. Larry’s little 
“Nanna,” Mary Lou had exclaimed one day _ stationery shop. “I’ll go there,” Mary Lou de- 
after she and the housekeeper had returned from _cided to herself. “Maybe Mr. Larry needs some- 
a trip to the big stores downtown, “I'd like to _— thing very much.” 
give something to some little poor girl—a new Indeed there was an air of festivity in the 
dress or a doll like Susabelle—to some little small store as Mary Lou entered. Mr. Larry 
girl that never had a big doll. Like the poor _ recognized her at once. 
families listed in the paper.” “Merry Christmas, little Miss Vincent,” he 
“Why! Mary Lou, as if your mother and cried. “I’m glad to see you out this late after- 
daddy hadn’t already given a big check to the _ noon, for I’ve a little present to send your moth- 
charity chest for the poor! They’ve given enough er. Do you suppose you could carry it home for 


for you and for them too.” me? There’s a bit of something in 
But Mary Lou was not satisfied it for you too.” 

as she handed her gifts to the chauf- és. | Mary Lou tried to look pleased 

feur. If she could only make some- her Gal as she accepted Mr. Larry’s gift. It 

body happy, perhaps that would vv + was no use trying to give him any- 

make Christmas seem worth while. Sg Saas thing. He wanted the fun of giving 


If only somebody needed her! too, but perhaps he could help her 


find some one. 
HE shadows were lengthening » ate 4 “Mr. Larry,” she began a bit 
in the wide front hall as Mary ) uncertainly. The shopkeeper bent 
Lou made up her mind. Christmas down to catch her low words. “Do 
was supposed to be a time of giving, and she —_ you know anybody who needs a Christmas gift 
wanted to give somebody a much-needed gift. | —ever and ever so much?” 
Her plan was not very definite. She had no “Well, now——” He stroked his chin 
money, but the story lady had said she did not _ thoughtfully. “Somebody who needs a gift ever 
need money. If she could slip from the house and ever so much—you (Please turn to page 32) 
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Patties and Pralines 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


“T CAN hardly bear to stay at 
school these days,” exclaimed 
Daisy Dean to Marjorie and Ann 
Beth. “The ‘Christmas presents 
will start coming most any day 
now, and I’d like to be at home.” 

“We're going to make candy 
today,” confided Marjorie, “and 
I'm going to send some of it to 
my Aunt Helen for a Christmas 
present. She lives in New York 
and I want to mail the package 
right away.” 

The girls hurried to the kitchen 
where Marjorie’s mother greeted 
them. When hands had been 
washed and caps and aprons 
donned, the lesson began. 

“Today candy is just as much 
a part of Christmas as plum pud- 
ding was in Dickens’s time,” said 


Mrs. Miller. “For my part I'll 
choose to make candy instead of a 
plum pudding that calls for 
‘eighteen eggs and requires boiling 
for a whole week,’ according to 
Mr. Dickens’s own directions.” 

“Many people still cooked over 
open fires in Dickens's time, didn’t 
they ?”’ asked Marjorie. 

“Well, they certainly didn’t 
have the equipment that turns our 
kitchens into food laboratories,” 
answered her mother. 

“Maybe that’s why my brother 
likes to cook,” said Ann Beth. 
“He’s always talking about chem- 
istry and lab.” 

“Cooking really is food chem- 
istry,’ agreed Mrs. Miller, “and 
here are the ‘formulas’ for making 
two kinds of delicious candy.” 


NEW ORLEANS PRALINES 


1 cupful light brown sugar 

/. cupful granulated sugar 

¥%, cupful boiling water 

3 tablespoonfuls pecan meats 

3 tablespoonfuls walnut meats 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped dates 


Dissolve all the sugar in the 
boiling water, bring quickly to 
a boil again, and cook until it 
forms a soft ball in cold water, 
or to 240 degrees’ temperature. 
Add nuts and dates, stir until 
the candy begins to cloud—not 
as long as for fudge. Pour into 
small greased muffin pans or 
drop from a teaspoon onto 


waxed paper. Chopped peanuts 
may be used if desired. 


MINT PATTIES 


1 cupful sugar 

Y/, cupful boiling water 

vegetable coloring 

1 teaspoonful peppermint or 
wintergreen flavoring 

powdered sugar 


Dissolve granulated sugar in 
water. Boil five minutes. Cool, 
and stir in the flavoring. Add 
coloring carefully. When cool, 
knead in enough powdered sugar 
to make a pliable mass. Knead 
and shape into patties. 


The Carpentry Shop’s 


Secret 
(Continued from page 6) 


Christmas.” Then from the living 
room he heard with surprise his 
grandfather's cheery answer, “Mer- 
ry Christmas, all.” It seemed to 
Blaine that he would never get in- 
to his clothes. Willard was scamp- 
ering into shoes and stockings too. 

How good it was to see Father! 
Mother was there too, with shin- 
ing eyes. Grandfather stood be- 
fore the tree. He was to be Santa 
Claus. But when he stepped aside 
there was Blaine’s own surprise— 
a blue sled, the twin of Willard’s. 
“From Grandpa to Blaine,” the 
card said. 

Blaine and Willard rushed at 
Grandfather with cries of joy. 
Soon they would go racing down 
High School Hill together on the 
fastest sleds in town. 


Helpful Thoughts for 


December 
Week of December 6 


Though winter winds seem 
rough and cold, 
God’s love and care our lives 
infold. 
Week of December 13 
In every way I'll helpful be, 
And only good will come to 
me. 
Week of December 20 
The Christ Child comes again, 
and we 
Lift grateful hearts in praise 
to Thee. 
Week of December 27 


Our Father loves me. Every day 
His guiding light shows me the 


way. 
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L AST Christmas season I went out and mingled with the crowds of 
Christmas shoppers, and such a joyous time as I had! From the 
fat, red Santa Claus in toyland to the jolly policeman on the corner, every 
one was smiling and happy. There is something about the Christmas 
spirit that seems to make people fairly glisten with love and friendliness. 
Haven't you noticed it? 


As I watched the people or the streets 1 wondered why it was that 
they were so joyous. Surely it wasn’t just that they were glad to be re- 
ceiving and giving gifts, or to be having a tree or a big dinner on Christ- 
mas Day. It must be something more than that. Then I knew. All these 
men and women and boys and girls, even though at the moment they 
may have had their minds on other things, were really rejoicing because 
one night in Bethlehem long ago God kept a promise that He had 
made—a promise to send us a Savior who would bring love and peace 
into the world. God kept His word to us. 


It is easily seen that if we break a promise it is the same as if we 
had told an untruth. 


The Booster Club is a good-words club, and in addition to other 
things all Boosters pledge themselves to speak only truthful words. 


Suppose you had promised to play with a certain boy or girl at a 
certain time, and then some one invited you to go on a skating party 
instead. What would you do? I know without your telling me. You 
would put the skating party off until another time and keep your word 
to your playmate. It is important for us to keep our promises to others, 
even as God kept His promise to us. 


Let us pledge ourselves anew at this Christmas time always to keep 
our promises. 


Boosters who wish prayers for help with their problems may write 
the secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to 
Silent Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of people in the Unity School in 
Kansas City, Missouri, who pray for those who need help.) 


If you should like to join the Booster Club, just write a letter to the 
secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and she will send you an 
application blank. e 


Alvina is having a wonderful vacation. When the Cheerfulness Elf 
had read her letter he said, “I can almost hear the strains of ‘Aloha Oe.’ ”’ 
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Dear Secretary: 1 was very happy in- 
deed to receive a letter from you this 
morning. It made me very glad. I have 
made many new friends since I joined 
the Good Words Booster Club. Some 
of them are very nice to me. 

I am enjoying my vacation very 
much. During vacation my father us- 
ually takes us for a ride around the is- 
land. The mountains are very lovely 
sometimes, with the waterfalls tum- 
bling down their sides. The scenery is 
beautiful here. Then sometimes we go 
to the famous beach of Waikiki, and 
my little brothers go in to swim. They 
surely have a lovely time. 

Good luck to all the Booster mem- 
bers.—Alvina McGurn (Hawaii). 


We are sure that Curtis must be 
keeping his Booster pledge, for 
many wonderful things have come 
to him. 

Dear Secretary: This month I made 
“S” in everything on my report card. 
That is the same as “A” at some 
schools. November 6 was my birthday. 
Mother got me a new hat and it just 
matched my new suit. My father got 
me a flashlight. It is a spotlight, and 
it is even brighter than his. I enjoyed 
my birthday very much.—Curtis Mal- 
colm Johnson. 


Richard is another faithful user 
of The Prayer of Faith. Although 
Richard’s home is far away, his 
friendly spirit brings him very 


‘close to us. 


Dear Secretary: This is my tnird let- 
ter to the Booster Club. I have now 
learned to recite all of The Prayer of 
Faith. I repeat it every night when |! 
go to bed. I was not able to get my 
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magazine from the newsstands last 
month and I missed it very much. I 
am going to try earlier this month. I 
enjoy reading the Booster Club letters 
very much. 

It is getting my bedtime, so I must 
close, wishing you and the members 
of the club every success.—Richard 
B. Mack (Nova Scotia). 


Often God can help us better if 
we try to help ourselves. Hazel 
has found this to be true. 

Dear Secretary: 1 think my new 
membership card is lovely. It will give 
me new courage. I like the story you 
sent me about the knight who had 
faith. I will try to follow his example. 
I trust in God always now. 

I was anxious to come first in my 
class, so every night when I said my 
prayers I talked to God about it, and 
He granted my wish. When I wake up 
at night after I have dreamed frighten- 
ing dreams, I ask God to take away 
the awful thoughts, and He does. Once 
when our minister was here he told us 
that God helps those who help them- 
selves. That is why, when I ask God 
to help me, I always try first to help 
myself. Next month I hope to send in 
a very good report.—Hazel Zeeman 
(S. Africa). 


A little work, a little play 
Makes every day a better day. 
Pat keeps busy and happy with 

The Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: This month I have 
been a better Booster because I have 
kept busy. The other day my brother 
and I were coasting down a hill when 
we hit a post. I was going to blame it 
onto my brother who was guiding the 
sled, but I thought better of it after 
I had said The Prayer of Faith. 

Once quite a while ago I was in the 
garden pulling carrots for my mother. 
They wouldn’t come up, so I said The 
Prayer of Faith and then every one I 
pulled on came up. After this I am go- 
ing to say this prayer every time I am 
in trouble.—Pat Harris. 


There are loyal Boosters in 
many different countries and un- 
der many different flags. The good 
wishes and loving thoughts of the 
Boosters are not limited to any 


one country or place. Friendship 
knows no boundary lines, Mary. 

Dear Secretary: 1 would like very 
much to join the Booster Club. I 
think it will help me to grow up bet- 
ter—in fact, I know it will. 

Although I live in Canada, I have 
much respect for your nation. I know 
many people who are loyal to our Do- 
minion, and to it only, but I think it 
will help my country to always have 
respect for others. A lot of my books 
are about American boys and girls, and 
I love them as well as if they were 
about Canadian people. Right now I 


. want more than anything else to join 


the Booster Club!—Mary Lewis (Can- 
ada). 


Here's hoping that your stock- 
ing will be full to the brim on 
Christmas morning with all that is 
happiest and best. The Cheerful- 
ness Elf expresses my wishes for 
you in his poem printed below. 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH TO COR- 
RESPOND WITH OTHER 
READERS 


Clara Belle Cole (11 years), Darby, 
Mont.; Mary Frances (14), Claire 
(10), and Dennis (12) Mitchell, of 
Jackson, Nebr.; Jeraldine Farrall, 1364 
Parkwood PIl., Washington, D. C.; 
Mary Alice Frailey, Rte. 1, Bethel, 
Kans.; Jean Moore (11), Peach, 
Wash.; Jean McCall (10), Green- 
back, Tenn.; Jean Vale (12), 43 
Cranbrooke Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada; Betty Buckley (12), Redmond, 


Wash. ; Jewel Ann Micheau (10), Box 
74, Elk River, Minn.; Martha Lou 
Rice (12), Box 88, Van, Tex.; Norene 
Creekmore (13), Mountainburg, Ark. ; 
Guida Lea La Gasse (13), 415 School 
St., Joplin, Mo.; Marion Constance 
Brown (11), Bonne Terre, Mo.; Eve- 
lyn Birlefh (12), Hartville, Wyo.: 
Donald Peyer (14), Montgomery, 
Minn.; Norma Gayton (10), 3940 
Utah St., San Diego, Calif.; Marian 
Annette Bunker (10), 3906 W. Ave. 
41, Los Angeles, Calif.; Chimanbhai 
I. Patel (14), Nagarwada, Baroda 
City, India; Betty Compton, Copihues 
2815, Santiago, Chile, S. America; 
Miriam Emery (11), Rte. 4, Pine St., 
Attleboro, Mass.; Marilyn Simmons 
(13), Wimauma, Fla.; Rosa Jean 
Hunter (11), 120 Commonwealth 
Ave., Massillon, Ohio; Lorraine (15) 
and Beatrice (12) Zetter, Rte. 2, 
Anacortes, Wash.; Ruth Field (13), 
13 Canal St., Brattleboro, Vt.; Loa 
(12) and Yulah (14) Zimmerman, 
675 Siebert St., Columbus, Ohio; 
Emilia C. Belluomini (12), Rte. 2, 
Box 131, Lodi, Calif.; Jane Cleveland 
(12), Swift's Beach, Wareham, Mass. ; 
Margaret Ruth Greenhan (10), Buda, 
Tex.; Rose Marie Schnapp (15), 516 


“Here is my Christmas gift to you, 
Brave Booster lads and misses: 
A heap of love, a heap of wealth, 
A heap of laughter and of health, | 

Tied up with strings of kisses.” 


E. John St., Maumee, Ohio; Paul Blik- 
len, Route 1, Box 1182, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Mary Louise Daddario (12), 
807 Avery Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Margaret Moore, Deep River, Conn.; 
Lorna Hall (12), 727 Crosby St., N. 
W., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Dulcie 
May Lewis (11), No. 30, 12th 
Ave., Parktown, North, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, S. Africa; Jewell Hard- 
wicks, 4733 Forestville, Chicago, IIl.; 
Peggy Hammon, and Betty Hammon, 
% Milburn Ranch, Santa Margarita, 
Calif.; Kathleen Lois Stark, 928 Nor- 
wood St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


| | 
THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 
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THE GOLDEN MOONBEAM 


(Continued from page 11) 


“My boy, Ted is trusting me to 
sell the music box for a certain 
sum of money. He is trusting me 
to find a dependable buyer. Should 
you decide to purchase the music 
box, I must then trust you to make 
regular payments.” 

Trust! It was a word to think 
about. It occurred to Peter that 
trust had to be used in everything 
that was worth doing. Perhaps it 
was the most important word of 
all; for only today the teacher had 
said that with enough trust all the 
nations of the world could live 
forever in prosperity and peace. 

Peter lifted shining eyes to Mr. 
Julian. “I see how it works now, 
sir. Selling things—on time—has 
to be done mostly on 
trust. Doesn’t it?” 

“It has indeed to be 
done mostly on trust, 
my boy. For that rea- 
son I must find for 
Ted a dependable 
buyer.” 

“Tl be a very de- 
pendable buyer!’’ de- 
clared Peter so ear- 
nestly that a twinkle 
crept into Mr. Julian’s eyes. 

“Well, son, are you very sure 
that you can swing it?” 

Swing it! The expression 
pleased Peter. It was the way men 
talked. “I know I can swing it, 
sir,” he answered quickly. 

“Peter,” said Mr. Julian look- 
ing very earnest, “I’m going to 
trust you to keep your word as 
your daddy kept his word, I’m not 
going to ask you for a written 
statement of what you owe me. 
Instead, suppose you and I make a 
gentleman’s agreement.” 

Peter lifted puzzled eyes. “I— 
don’t know what you mean, sir!” 

“Just this, Peter, when one gen- 
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tleman of honor makes a promise 
to another gentleman of honor, no 
written words are necessary; for 
he who makes the promise keeps 
his pledge in spite of anything.” 

Wonder and pride set up a glow 
in Peter’s heart; for because of 
Daddy, Mr. Julian was treating 
Peter not like a twelve-year-old 
boy, but like a man. A gentleman! 
Even a gentleman of honor! 

“Well, how about it, son?” 
asked Mr. Julian. 

Peter’s voice rang clear and sure. 
“You can trust me, sir, to keep 
my word in spite of everything!” 

It was with pardonable pride 
that Peter, a moment later, set out 
for Denny’s Bookstore. There 
would be books to un- 
pack and the store- 
room to set in order, 
but because his heart 
was singing he did not 
mind the two hours of 
tedious work that lay 


before him. 
The sun had slipped 
behind the western 


hills when Peter final- 

ly set out for home. 
His arms and shoulders were 
weary, but his step was very light. 
What fun it was going to be to 
share the news with Polly! He and 
she, in joyous stolen moments, 
could whisper together of the 
music box during the wait for 
Mother's birthday. 

Evening windows winked at 
Peter as he sped down Juniper 
Lane. Presently he was hurrying 
through the little, scented garden. 
At the end of the walk stood the 
wee white house with a drift of 
moonflowers over the door. A face 
bright as a star peered at Peter 
from the window. It was Polly. 
Peter took the three steps at one 


bound. Yes, it was going to be 
fun to tell Polly. 
(To be continued) 


THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving. 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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asy-to-Make 


By Joanne Dee 


BP hewn the camel and the palm tree onto black paper, cut them out, 
and paste both onto a piece of blue paper, 41/4, inches wide by 51/, 
inches high. For the desert sand select a piece of sandpaper. Tear it to fit 
—or use an old pair of shears—and paste it in place. Paste a 1937 penny 
calendar onto the camel’s back. Give one to Mother to hang in the kitchen 
to strike matches on, Father can keep his picture near his desk. 

For brother or sister you can cut a little stocking out of red cheese 
cloth or chintz. Sew up the sides, fill it with assorted candy or nuts, and 
hang it up by a bright ribbon tied around the top. 

You can make a tray cloth or a cover for hot muffins by merely 
raveling out the edge of a square of linen or Indian-head cloth. Make 
the fringe about 114 inches deep on each side. Trace an animal em- 
broidery pattern in the center of the material and stitch around it with 
the outline stitch. (Use one of the animal designs on the sewing page in 
the November WEE WisDoM.) 


s D 


ift Ideas 


Ellen was making her Christ- 
mas list and she said: “Mother, 
I don't know what to put down 
for Tom and Bill.” 

“Well, why not order The Four- 
Leafed Clover for Tom and How 
Jimmy Came Through for Bill?’ 
suggested Mother. 

“What are those books like?” 
asked Ellen. 

“The Four-Leafed Clover is the 
story of a peddler boy named 
Peter. A false story was started 
about Peter, but before the day 
was over his innocence had been 
proved and something very won- 
derful had happened to him. How 
Jimmy Came Through tells about 
Jimmy Hardesty, who learned 
that life is not all play, and 
that happiness comes from do- 
ing things for others. Tom and 
Bill will like these books.” 

“All right, Ellen agreed. “And 
now what about Ruth and Nell?” 

Her mother smiled. “I think 
Ruth would like Little Susie Sleep 
Ears. It is about a little girl who 
never paid any attention to the 
directions that her mother gave 
her until something happened 
to change her ways. White Stock- 
ings and Other Tales would 
please Nell. There are three 
stories in that book. The first one, 
about a little boy and a queen, 
is especially interesting.” 

“Thanks, Mother,” said Ellen, 
who had been busy writing. “Now 
my Christmas list is finished.” 


Perhaps you too would like to 
follow these suggestions. The first 
two books are for your friends 
ten years old or older. They are 
priced at 50 cents a copy. The 
last two are for younger children. 
They are 29 cents each, or two 
for 50 cents. 
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TONID you ever play withz “ring-the- 
nose’”’ toy? It is lots of fun 
easy to make. You will need som 


twenty-four inches long. Tie o 

to the hole in the toy and the ot 
end to a brass curtain ring. Hold the 
toy by the handle and try to swing the 
ring up onto the nose. You will find 
that it requires a little practice. 


TABLE BLESSING 


Our hearts and lips give grateful 
thanks 
Ere we this meal begin, 
For food, for home, for open 
doors 


To let the Christ Child in. 


} 
three-ply wood, paint, string, a coping a \ ( 
saw, and a brass curtain ring/ Trag€ the 
pattern onto the wood and cuf it out te  <- 
with a coping saw. Then sandpaper it 
and bore a hole in the collar. Paint the | 
entire toy some bright colar, and when : 
dry, outline the face and\collar in a , x 
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Great-Grandpa Shoots the Chute 


By Curtis Haseltin 


os ERE comes Andy now,” called David to 

the rest of the gang in the Roost. 
“Grandpa Van Orden is bringing him in the 
sleigh.” 

The Spartans rushed to the window as 
Grandpa turned old Bessie in at the gate and 
drew up in front of the Roost to let Andy out. 

The little bells on the harness tinkled mer- 
rily in the frosty air and old Bessie forgot her 
age, prancing and snorting like a colt. 

“Ho, there, in the station!’ shouted Grand- 
pa, “the stage coach has arrived. Steady, Bessie, 
old girl.” 

David ran to open the door. “Come on in, 
Grandpa,” he invited. “Andy can put Bessie up 
in the shed.” 

“Don’t mind if I do,” replied Grandpa. “It’s 
kind of brisk this morning and a bit of fire will 
help a lot.” 

“And maybe a bit of fudge would too,” 
Kegs called out. “I think there’s enough for 
both of us.” 


It was the first Saturday after Christmas and 
the Spartans had gathered at the Roost. 

“I hope Grandpa tells us a story,” said 
Cousin Bob. 

“I hope so too,” Kegs agreed. “He really 
tells some good ones. He must have had a lot 
of fun when he was a boy.” 

“Of course he did,” said Coralee. “Grandpa 
has had a good time all his life. He gets fun out 
of everything.” 

“And I guess life was pretty hard around 
here in those days,” said David. ‘Folks had to 
work hard to keep alive.” 


“Grandpa was a real Spartan long before we 
were born,’ Cousin Bob remarked, “only I 
don’t suppose he ever thought of it that way.” 

Andy and his grandfather came into the 
Roost as soon as they had unhitched old Bessie 
and tied her in the shed. The gang made room 
for them around the fat little stove and they 
were soon warming their cold hands in its 
friendly glow. 
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‘How do you like my new coat, Grandpa?” 
asked Coralee. She held up a bright plaid Mack- 


inaw. 


“Why, that’s right pretty,” exclaimed 
Grandpa as he felt the thickness of the cloth. 
“T'll warrant it’s cozy too.” 

“Tt surely is,” agreed Coralee. 

“And I wouldn’t be surprised to learn that 
it was a Christmas present,” added Grandpa. 

“Right again,” Coralee smiled. 

“Who got the dandy sled I saw leaning up 
against the Roost?” asked Andy. 

“I did,” said Chink. “You ought to see how 
easily it steers.” 

Grandpa Van Orden slapped his knee and 
started laughing. 

“Thunder in the winter!” he said. “Every 
time I see a new sled it reminds me of a sled | 
got for Christmas once and how my father 
scared the Indians with it.” 

“How could you scare Indians 
with just a sled?” asked Red. 

“Well, it was sort of funny the 
way it happened.” Grandpa 
laughed again. 

“Tell us about it,” urged Cora- 
lee. 


“And while you're telling us 00 


have some of that fudge I prom- 
ised you,” offered Kegs. “It has 
black walnuts in it.” 

“I hope you got all the shells out,” remarked 
Grandpa as he took a piece. “Walnut shells 
aren’t so good for my store teeth.” 

“You'd better be careful then,” grinned 
Cousin Bob. “I ran onto one.” 


“s / ELL, about the story,” Grandpa started. 
~ He took a bit of fudge and the 
Spartans sat quietly as he slowly chewed and 
looked at the ceiling. “I imagine I was just about 
your size at the time,” he went on. ‘““This country 
was pretty wild then, and we didn’t have a 
neighbor any closer than six miles.” 
“That was when there were lots of Indians 
here, wasn’t it?” Kegs asked. 


“I should say there were,” agreed Grandpa, 
“and all sorts of wild animals, wolves, coyotes, 
bobcats, and such. 

“Well, sir, I remember I had wanted a sled 
real bad that year, and when I saw it there by 
the fireplace on Christmas morning you just 
know I was the happiest young one in seven 
counties. 

“Now it was a right sturdy sled that my fa- 
ther had made for me out of native oak. The 
runners were shod with iron straps such as 
folks used for tires on buggy wheels. 

“It wouldn’t steer like Chink’s sled. We 
didn’t know anything about steering apparatus 
in those days. We just guided our sleds by 
jamming a foot down into the snow on one 
side or the other. But my sled was well braced 
and could’ve carried a ton or more, I guess. It 
was painted a pretty red, and I tell you it was a 
dandy! I used it for years and it never did wear 
out. 

“Kegs, I wonder if I may have 
another piece of that fudge, 
\°, please? It tastes mighty good.” 

“I should say so,” said Kegs 
handing him the plate. “Here, take 
a big piece.” 

Prvascomncate “In those days,” Grandpa went 
on, “it was my job to keep the big 
woodbox by the fire full of wood. 
Now the woodpile was, I should 

judge, about a hundred yards from the house, 

so I used my sled to bring it in. 

“It was quite a job to haul a heavy load of 
wood through soft snow, so I got the bright 
idea of tramping down a path to make it easier. 
That helped a lot, but I decided to make it even 
better by smoothing it down and pouring 
water on it to make it icy. Well, I fooled around 
with that slide until I got it as slick as glass, 
and it was no trick at all to drag a sled load of 
wood to the house. Then after I’d carried the 
wood in I’d get my sled and, zip! I’d be back 
to the woodpile in a jiffy. 

“Of course, that made a game out of it and 
after that the woodbox was never empty. 
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“I remember it was awfully cold that win- 
ter, and lots of our neighbors complained about 
the wolves getting so hungry that they’d come 
right up near the house and steal calves and 
pigs out of their pens. Losing stock in those 
days was a real tragedy because we depended a 
lot on them. 

“One night we'd all gone to bed except Fa- 
ther, and he was sitting in his nightshirt in 
front of the open fire toasting his shins before 
turning in. 

“All of a sudden we heard a commotion 
out in back and naturally we thought the wolves 
were after our calf. Father grabbed up the poker 
and dashed for the door. Mother and I leaped 


in the air and the sled started scooting down 
the slide. 

“Down the chute he raced, trying to keep his 
balance by waving the poker, his nightshirt flap- 
ping in the breeze and he yelling like a Co- 
manche Indian. It was the funniest sight I ever 
saw. 

The gang roared with laughter and Grand- 
pa Van Orden joined in so heartily that he had 
to wipe his eyes with his big blue bandana. 

“Yes, sir, it was right comical,” he chuckled 
when he could catch his breath, “but it had its 
serious side too. As Father went whooping 
down the slide, a dozen or more Indians rose up 
from around the straw shed and took out across 


BLABY BAH 


out of bed and ran after him. Father jerked the 
door open and rushed out and then we heard an 
awful whoop. 

“It seems that I had left my sled on the slide 
right by the door and it was pointed toward the 
woodpile. As father dashed out the door he 
landed with one foot on the sled and the other 


the prairie. They figured that an evil spirit just 
about had them. 

“It seems that the winter was pretty hard on 
them too, and they were about to steal our cow 
and her calf. They might even have caused us 
some real trouble, because in those days they 
hadn’t learned much about (Please turn to page 33) 
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SNOWSHOES 


By Mary Vaughan Foley 


| OBBY wished that Christmas would hurry up 
41 and come. He leaned against the kitchen table 
and watched his mother stir something in a big yel- 
low bowl. It was going to be a fruitcake, she said, a 
big fat fruitcake for Christmas dinner. Bobby reached 
out his finger and took a tiny bit of batter from the 
edge of the bowl and put it in his mouth. My, how 
good it was! 

Mother said that tomorrow would be Christmas. 
He remembered last Christmas. Mother had told 
him the story of the Three Wise Men and the Babe 
in the manger. After that they had had their Christ- 
mas tree and then dinner. It had been such a won- 
derful time that Bobby could hardly wait for Christ- 
mas to come again. 

“Mother, is it a very long time till Christmas?” he 
asked. 

“No, dear. If we all keep busy and happy, Christ- 
mas will be here before we know it,” Mother said. 

Bobby knew that there was one thing he could 
do to keep busy, and that was to get Mother some 
wood. He worked hard and had the woodbox full 
before dinner was ready. 

After dinner Bobby decided that he would like 
to go down to the north pasture. He had never been 
down there in the winter time and he wondered what 
it would be like. In summer he went there to gather 
wild berries. There were lots of flowers there then, 
but he knew they would be gone now. 

Bobby closed the door behind him and whistled 
for his dog Tige. It was cold outside, and Mother 
said there might be snow. Bobby hoped there would 
be snow for Christmas. He might get a new sled 
and then he could have a lot of fun coasting. 


C WAS quite late when Bobby and Tige came 
_ back from the north pasture. Bobby was so ex- 
cited that he could hardly wait until he got inside the 
house. 

“Mother, Mother!” he called. “You can’t guess 
what I found in the north pasture!” 
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CHRISTMAS 


what?” Mother asked. 

“Well,” he said, taking off his wraps, “first 
1 looked into the hazelnut thicket and the 
branches were just hanging full of little furry 
things. What were they, Mother?” 

“Those were catkins, Bobby. Next spring 
they will bloom, and nuts will grow where the 
blooms have been.” 

“Oh,” said Bobby. “Then, Mother, I found 
some birds’ nests on the ground, but there 
weren't any birds in them. They were full of 
dry leaves and twigs.” 

“The birds have all gone south,” Mother 
said. 

‘Then, Mother,” Bobby went on, his eyes 
sparkling with excitement, “I found something 


She had patted down the grass and sat there in 
the sun to get warm,” said Mother. 

Bobby was glad he had found the rabbit’s 
nest. How he wished that he could see her! 

That night snow began to fall. 

“Mother, what will the little rabbit do now? 
Her nest will be full of snow,” said Bobby. 

“She will be all right. Her fur is thick and 
warm,” said his mother. 

‘Mother, in the morning may I take her a 
carrot for a Christmas present?” Bobby asked. 
“She would like that,” agreed: Mother. 

In the morning when Bobby looked out, the 
ground was covered with shining snow. 

Bobby hurried downstairs, and there was the 
new sled that he had hoped to get! It was a beau- 
tiful, bright red with shining steel runners. 
Bobby was so excited examining all his toys that 
he forget about the little snowshoe rabbit. It 
was not until he took the bright new Christmas 
sled and went out to play in the snow that he 


‘Seals 


There was the new sled 


else. Right under a little fir tree where the grass 
was all dry was a little bit of a nest, about this 
big.” Bobby put his two hands together to show 
his mother the size. “I felt in it but it was cold. 
There were white hairs in it, Mother, and close 
by there were tracks in the soft dirt. What was 
that, Mother?” 

“Tt must have been a little snowshoe rabbit. 


“I hope she likes her Christmas present.” 


thought about her. 

“How selfish I was to forget about the little 
rabbit,” thought Bobby. He ran into the house 
and picked out the largest carrot that he could 
find. He took it down to the pasture and laid 
it beside the little rabbit’s snow-covered nest. 

“I hope she likes her Christmas present as 
well as I like my new sled,” said Bobby. 
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Guess What! 


By Lucille Morgan Ison 


To work this puzzle use a colored pencil and a ruler. Draw a 
straight line from the end of line one to the end of line two, then from 
the end of line two to the end of line three, and so on to the end of line 


forty-two. Are you surprised ? 
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A “T” PARTY 
By ALETHEA BONNER 


L. A cooky that your mother 
makes. 

2. Ask her to show you how. 

3. What you once did when 
you were small. 

4. I hear you laughing now. 

5. Where golfers start their 
ball. 

6. Something that you eat with 

7. Slow, wearisome work. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S 
PUZZLES: 


FOUND IN VACATION 
lL; Fan, 2. cat, 3. van, 4. can, 5. 


vain, 6. act, 7. Cain, 8. vat, 9. ton, 


10. cot. 


THE ANT HILL 


1. Distant, 2. Grant, 3. giant, 4. 


plant, 5. scant, 6. pliant. 


JUMBLED FISH 


1. Halibut, 2. whitefish, 3. sardine, 
4. herring, 5. salmon, 6. flounder, 


7. trout, 8. anchovy. 


Mary Lou's Gift 
(Continued from page 20) 


mean you want to give somebody 
a gift?” 

Mary Lou nodded vigorously. 
“I—I_ haven’t any money—you 
see, Mummy or Nanna always pay 
for my things—but I thought 
maybe somebody needed some- 
thing I could give——” 

“Well, now Mr. Larry 
stood looking out the window. 
‘Anybody that has two active feet 
and two perfectly good hands 
ought to be able to give some- 
body a gift—that is if her eyes 
are wide open.” 

Mary Lou looked out the shop 
window too. Was Mr. Larry 
thinking of the hustling newsboys; 
or perhaps of the delivery men 
still hurrying in and out of trucks 
and stores with last-minute de- 
liveries? Surely a little eight-year- 
old girl would be no help to them. 
They were too busy—but wait! 
There by the door of the candy 
shop was a boy no older than her- 
self trying to sell Christmas 
wreaths. People were paying no 
attention to him, and he looked 
cold and unhappy. Perhaps 

“I—I think I've found some 
one!” Mary Lou’s voice was 
athrill as she hurried from the 
store. “Some one who needs 
something ever and ever so 
much!” 

Once at the stand, Mary Lou 
felt a bit shy in actually offering 
her help. “I want to give some- 
body—I mean, do you have to sell 
all your wreaths?” 

The boy looked at her a bit 
suspiciously. “Sure I do. The 
money’s gonna buy our Christmas 
dinner tomorrow. Do you wanna 
buy one?” 

“Oh, yes—that is—no, I haven't 
any money but I'd like to help you 
sell them. Could I?” 

“Aw, a girl couldn’t sell any- 
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thing. People won't even buy from 
me and I’ve yelled myself hoarse. 
Besides, how do I know you 
wouldn’t run off with my money ?” 

wouldn’t!”” Mary Lou was 
close to tears. 

“No, I guess you wouldn't. 
Here, you can watch ’em a while 
but you probably won't sell any. 
I'll just go in the candy shop a 
spell to warm up. If you want me 
just yell for Pedro.” He was gone. 

Left alone with the little stack 
of wreaths, Mary Lou felt at a 
loss, her courage rapidly oozing 
away. Here was her opportunity to 
give somebody a much-needed 
gift, and she was failing because 
she did not know how to sell 
Christmas wreaths. She tried call- 
ing out like the newsboys were do- 
ing but nobody paid any attention. 
Then she saw Mr. Larry watch- 
ing her from his store window. He 
smiled encouragement. With an 
effort she managed to smile back 
at him. A lady passing by saw 
Mary Lou’s smile and smiled too. 

Then the bright idea came to 
Mary Lou. People like smiles. 
They would look your way if you 
looked happy or laughed or— 
sang. Could she sing? Sing to sell 
Pedro’s wreaths? She looked at 
Mr. Larry again. Of course she 
could! She would! 

How easily the words floated 
out on the air! 

“Oh, little town of Bethlehem!” 
How still we see thee lie——” 

Folks stopped and looked, but 
Mary Lou kept right on singing. 
A kindly-faced man stepped up 
and dropped a dime in Pedro’s box 
as he picked up a wreath. Other 
dimes followed and more wreaths 
went. Pedro came out of the store 
and began to hand out the rapid- 
ly diminishing stack of wreaths. 

“It Came upon the Midnight 
Clear” was followed by “Silent 
Night.” The wreaths were nearly 
gone. As the last silvery note died 


away, a car drew up to the curb 
and almost at once Mary Lou was 
gathered in a swift hug as Mother 
and Daddy found her. 

“You frightened us so, dar- 
ling!” Mother cried, tears of joy 
running down her cheeks. “We 
have hunted everywhere!” 

Mary Lou pointed to the pile of 
coins in Pedro’s box. ‘“That’s my 
present to him. I wanted to give a 
real present to somebody—some- 
body that needed it. Nobody at 
home ever needs anything.” 

“Darling, we need you! I think 
we had forgotten just how much 
we do need you!” It was Daddy 
who spoke and his voice was un- 
steady. “Come now. Let’s take 
Pedro home and see what else 
he needs. Maybe there are some 
more real gifts you can give him.” 

Mary Lou was content as she 
climbed into the car. She had given 
her gift when it was needed most 
and the joy in Pedro’s face was 
equaled only by the joy in her 
heart. 

Mummy and Daddy needed 
her! Christmas was fun! 


Great-Grandpa 
Shoots the Chute 


(Continued from page 29) 


the Golden Rule. So you see my 
sled had quite a part in saving us 
from a most unpleasant experi- 
ence. 

“Boy!” breathed Kegs, “I'll bet 
you were glad you’d made that 
slide.” 

“Well,” said Grandpa, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “the fact of 
the matter is I went out next 
morning and covered it up with 
ashes.” 

“What for?” asked Red. 

“It seems,” Grandpa grinned, 
“that Father fetched up right 
sharp against the woodpile.” 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Letter 


@ Take the Cheerfulness Elf’s advice today. There 
is a big gift order blank in this copy of WEE 
WISDOM, and Mother or Father will help you 
fill it out. 

A gift subscription will cost only one dollar 
a year, so you can afford to give this present 
to a number of your friends, just as the Cheer- 
fulness Elf is doing. With each subscription we 
will send your friend a lovely Christmas card 
announcing your gift. 
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GRANDFATHER 


PETER 
Heidi's Friend 
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FOR MOTHER AND DAD 


Wisde 
By special arrangement Wee Wisdom is now be- ey "7 a 


ing grouped with a number of high-class maga- 
zines for adults. This opens the way for Wee 
Wisdom to enter new homes and to carry its 
helpful teaching to thousands of additional chil- 
dren. Will you help us to reach more boys and 
girls by making Wee Wisdom your Christmas gift 
to your little friends? You may combine your 
Christmas subscription with your order for any 
of the magazines listed. 


Woman’s Home Companion ........ $1 
+ $4.00 
American Magazine ................ $2.50 


(Last two to same address) 


$1 


Parents’ Magazine ........................ $2 $1) 


Coomopolican 


$1.60 Good Housekeeping ................ $2.50 
(Last two to same address) 


$1 


Pictorial Review $1 


These prices are good only in the 
United States. 


Wee Wisdom 


$1 The magazine combinations listed above 


Etude Music Magazine ................ $2 $2.35 are cash offers only and cannot be entered 

on the Prosperity Bank plan. Send your order 
Wee Wisdom ~-n-en-ean-wnnnnn $1 as early as possible so that there will be 
$1 $4.00 plenty of time for gift announcement cards 


to reach your friends. 


917 TRACY AVENUE (es Wiadow KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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